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The Recoil from Romanticism

WHEN last session I was privileged to speak to a John Rylands
audience, the object of my lecture was to examine an early
play of Shakespeare's in order to ascertain what in general was
the prevailing quality of Elizabethan romanticism, and to dis-
cover whether such quality was easily amenable to the tradition
of drama. The conclusion reached was that when a story,
romantic in temper, in person, and in incident, such as is that
of The Two Gentlemen of Verona, is lifted from its milieu in the
body of literary romance and is re-set for enactment under the
conditions which constitute drama, a host of unexpected diffi-
culties emerge in the process of an apparently simple transfer-
ence. The demands imposed by drama seemed at many points
inconsistent with the obligations indigenous to romance, so
inconsistent, indeed, that for the moment there may have
appeared to be little hope of reconciling one set of claims with
the other. It may very well be that when Shakespeare finished
The Two Gentlemen, oppressed by the devastating effect of its
internecine war between the comic and the romantic, out of
sheer physical disgust he turned for an antidote to an old play
of shrew taming which had scarcely been contaminated at all
by any romantic sentiment. If his own Taming of the Shrew
happened so, he was certainly enjoying a boisterous retaliation
on the very sanctum of romance, mocking its sacred creed and
profaning its hallowed ritual. The solemn ceremonies of its
most ecstatic experience, the sublime mystery of wooing, are
sacrilegiously burlesqued. Courtship is transferred from moon-
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